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ARTIFEX 
CHAPTER ONE 


CRAFTSMANSHIP AND CIVILIZATION 
I 


Many writers have brought their 
critical and imaginative gifts to 
picturing the condition of civilization 
in the future, fifty, a hundred, or 
two hundred years hence. Some of 
these studies in futurity have been 
presented as fiction, and if we glance 
at the most pessimistic forecasts we 
realize with something of a shock 
how absolutely dependent we are 
for our present security and comfort 
upon the skill, individual and co- 
ordinated, of craftsmen, the people 
who actually make things or assist 
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in the production of scores of our 
everyday articles—pots and pans, 
needles, thimbles, shoes, glass, tobacco- 
pipes, and a thousand and one objects 
we accept without much thought 
concerning the way they were made. 
For example, Edward Shanks in 
his book The People of the Ruins, 
suggests a universal set-back to civiliza- 
tion, a period of partially arrested 
decay after prolonged wars and labour- 
disputes, when the Europe of two 
centuries hence is plunged in a welter 
of inefficiency and ineptitude, when 
in Britain there is only a weekly train 
from London to Edinburgh, when arts 
and crafts are swiftly fading memories, 
industrialism dying, and the country, 
and indeed the whole world, sinking 
to the level of a savage peasant State, 
but without the traditional crafts 
of an established peasantry. The few 
cultivated people in this twilight of 
modern civilization are limited, rigid, 
and narrow in their outlook, and 
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lacking taste or critical ability, for 
they accept ill-made furniture, abomin- 
able textiles, and hideous’ clothes 
without complaint. 

In Theodore Savage, Cicely Hamilton 
has created another vision of civiliza- 
tion relapsing to primitive conditions, 
following a poison-gas war in which 
military operations were directed 
mainly against civilians in enemy 
countries. ‘“‘ Displacement of popula- 
tion ’’ was the great weapon, and it 
meant the relentless hounding of great 
mobs of homeless, starving people 
from point to point, for the frantic, 
panic-stricken flights of these refugees 
from gas-filled bombs broke up the 
organization of a country and made 
civil or military administration 
impossible. Like the débdcle of the 
“ Scientific Commercial Age’’, which 
H. G. Wells has described in The War 
an the Atr, a world-wide check to 
secure life emphasizes the importance 
of craftsmen, those who can plan and 
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make and handle tools. Writing of 
the way in which people lived after 
the War in the Air ended, not in peace 
but in the complete exhaustion and 
bankruptcy of the combatants, Wells 
points out that urban populations had 
“ sunken back to the state of a barbaric 
peasantry ’’, and lacked “the simple 
arts a barbaric peasantry would 
possess. . . They had lost any 
idea of making textiles, they 
could hardly make up _ clothes 
when they had material, and 
they were forced to plunder the 
continually dwindling supplies of the 
ruins about them for cover. All the 
simple arts they had ever known 
they had lost, and with the breakdown 
of modern drainage, modern water- 
supply, shopping, and the like, their 
civilized methods were useless’. 
These depressing assumptions of the 
utter helplessness of society if civiliza- 
tion should collapse under the stress 
of some vast war, revolution, or 
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pestilence! are alarming. The books 
referred to are not just stories to be 
dismissed as such after a few shudders 
by way of tribute to the authors’ 
ability in creating an atmosphere of 
horror. They should be recognized 
as thoughtful comments on very real 
and highly unpleasant possibilities. 
We may, however, inquire whether 
our scientific commercial civilization 
has drifted so far from craftsmanship 
as we imagine. Of course we must 
ask ourselves of what use would be a 
man who could only feed bits of metal 
into a machine, or run lengths of 
wood through a four-cutter in prepara- 
tion for their ultimate duty as table 
legs. Could such people really make 
things if need arose? Should we have 
any craftsmen to help in the reconstruc- 
tion of a badly bruised civilization ? 


1 In The Scarlet Plague, Jack London enlarged 
on this disagreeable possibility, and reduced 
the population of the world to about a thousand 
or so in a few months. 
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We should have a few; but at the 
present time we are in danger of having 
so few that craftsmanship might perish 
from the earth. 

We may touch briefly on the reliance 
of civilization upon craftsmanship ; 
the manner in which great craftsman- 
ship becomes established, the effect 
of general prosperity upon its quality, 
and the promise of the greater crafts- 
manship that will come when machinery 
is used more understandingly in the 
fashioning of things made formerly 
by hand. 


II 


From the days when the first rudely 
moulded clay pot was baked into a 
clumsy finish, to the present time 
when we can drink from glass and china 
shapely and beautiful beyondthe dreams 
of the primitive potter, the history 
of civilization has been a long chain 
of discoveries. People working with 
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hand and eye and brain have been 
finding out better ways of doing and 
making things for countless centuries, 
and, once a groundwork of ability 
in simple crafts has been established, 
then a greater craftsmanship uprises 
and influences the life of a land. 
Sometimes the pinnacle of achievement 
is reached; sometimes a particular 
craft is controlled by a set code, 
departure from which implies heresy ; 
but once architecture is established— 
the mother art and that which makes 
the background of civilized life—then 
will men seek to enrich their sur- 
roundings ; once shelter is obtained, 
and cooking, eating, drinking, and 
sleeping are assured convenience, then 
can craftsmanship progress, and from 
a phase of good workmanship in all 
common things may pass to a period 
of great art.1 Looking back into time 


1 Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, Chairman of 
the British Institute of Industrial Art, in his 
book The Economic Laws of Art Production 
discusses periodic movements of art energy and 
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we can see craftsmanship rising with 
simple and stable civilizations, but 
history suggests that States wherein 
wealth is rapidly created on a large 
scale do not always maintain a high 
level of artistic ability in crafts. In 
the old Semitic civilizations of Asia 
Minor, in such City States as Palmyra, 
and in many of the provinces of 
Imperial Rome, work was produced 
that was just as dull and lifeless and 
lacking in inspiration as the worst 
products of a nineteenth-century 
factory, because such work was carried 
out by gangs of slave artificers working 
under the direction of architects and 
designers who planned their architec- 
the production of phases of “‘ great’’ or “ fine’’ 
art. Hestates: ‘‘ There a few matters on which 
we can lay down definite laws in relation to 
outbursts of artistic energy, but the law which 
we can infer from observation with the least 
element of doubt is that an essential condition 
of such an outburst is the pre-existence of a 
continuous and strong tradition of common 
art.”’ 


1 See the account of Palmyra by Sir Mark 
Sykes in The Caliph’s Last Heritage. 
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ture and indeed all the trimmings 
of life according to conventional codes. 

Under a great civilization based 
on wealth, organized to give security 
and honour to wealth above all other 
things, greater opportunities for greater 
numbers of craftsmen would be 
provided, and there would be ample 
encouragement for them to become 
able executants. There would be 
widespread competence, but limited 
inspiration ; for the conventional codes 
already mentioned—a system of 
patterns and traditional styles and 
methods for buildings, for stone and 
metalwork, for pottery, woodwork, 
mosaics, and glass—would dominate 
crushingly, discouraging imagination 
and invention as effectively as the 
architectural and decorative conven- 
tions of ancient Egypt shut out the 
chance of change and perpetuated, 
generation by generation, the same 
forms and ideas of ornament and 
sculpture. Egyptian art was held, 
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to quote that gifted critic and writer, 
the late Lisle March Phillipps, ‘in the 
iron grasp of immemorial usage .. .” 
“Tt 1s a strange and weird spectacle”’, 
he writes, “this spectacle of a per- 
petualized childhood, of the primitive, 
pot-hook stage, not developing but 
everlastingly § repeating _itself.’’ 1 
Imagine, too, the conditions under 
which craftsmen must have worked 
In such a_ savagely rigid system. 
They were denied any creative joy; 
denied any craft-pride apart from 
finishing their work well and mastering 
their materials with considerable skill ; 
but there was no scope for imagination, 
and perhaps after a few generations 
the qualities that produce imagination 
were atrophied. 

In the Edst, China too had an 
immemorial tradition in architecture 
and the crafts, but traditions in that 
great home of wonderful craftsmen 
were not so hampering as in Egypt. 

1 The Works of Man, chap. i. 
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We find the art of the potter marching 
from achievement to achievement : 
exquisite work in bronze, the invention 
and development of lacquering both 
there and in Japan; and generations 
of artistic tradition appear to have 
been helpful instead of limiting. 

It will be clearer for the purpose 
of this little book to follow the various 
conditions of craftsmanship in one 
particular country, and to trace, say 
from Early Christian times to the 
Industrial Revolution, the fluctuating 
fortunes of the craftsman. And for 
this purpose we may take Britain, 
and glance at the trend of craftsman- 
ship from the days when the country 
was a prosperous Roman province, 
sixteen centuries ago. 


Iil 


Britain has always been famous 
for able craftsmen, even in those 
far-away days of the Roman province. 
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And under the Pax Romana Britain 
is discovered as a richly cultivated 
country threaded with fine roads, 
linking up well-planned cities wherein 
flourish the arts and crafts of civiliza- 
tion, imported by the Romans and 
grafted on to the promising plant 
of Celtic art that flowered long before 
the landing of the Legions. But about 
the buildings of Roman Britain and 
their equipment and embellishment 
there was a suggestion of provincial 
crudity. Although Professor Lethaby 
has. described lLondinium (Roman 
London) as “a little Rome in the 
west ’’,1 the city in spite of its wealth 
and importance probably enjoyed 
second rate standards of art and life, 
for Rome drank up the wealth of the 
world, demanding the best of all 
things. From an Imperial point of 
view Britain was not a very wealthy 
province. One distinguished authority 
refers to the “‘ meagre luxury of life 
1°W. T. Lethaby, Londinium, chap. iii, p. 83. 
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in the British villas’?! and assumes 
that the people who occupied the 
pleasantly planned houses in country 
and city were ‘“‘a trading aristocracy, 
rather than people of lineage’”’. But, 
even so, this nation of traders could 
commission craftsmen to execute work 
that was vigorous enough in character, 
although it lacked the exquisite finish, 
the air of exotic luxury required by 
Rome and the villas and pleasure 
cities of ancient Italy. Trained by 
Roman architects and designers, the 
Romano-British craftsmen worked ably 
in metal and stone, and in pottery 
produced a special style of their own, 
called ‘Castor ware’, for it was 
made in the neighbourhood of Castor,? 
Northamptonshire. This ware was 
ornamented in relief and had a highly 
glazed surface. 

1W. St. Clair Baddeley, in A History of 
Cirencester, chap. iv, p. 57. 

7 In Roman times known as Durobrivae. 


R. G. Collingwood, F.S.A., Roman Britain, 
section IV: Art and Language. 
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But all the promise of this prosperous 
phase of British civilization was lost 
during the fifth century. Even in the 
fourth century there are hints of the 
decay of ability in the crafts; the 
coins minted at that period are slovenly 
compared with the clear-cut, firm 
lines of earlier coins; there is a 
general lowering of standards, for on 
the eastern coasts a _ red_ threat 
has arisen, and the Saxon Shore 
begins to justify the sinister note in 
its name. Military adventurers, such 
as Magnus Maximns, whom Kipling 
characteristically treats as an almost 
god-like hero in some of the stories 
in Puck of Pook’s Hill, prove what an 
insufferable nuisance military adven- 
turers and military minds can be in 
an ordered civilization. With the 
beginning of a period of general 
insecurity, all crafts decline except 
those immediately concerned with war. 
British and Saxon and Pictish armies 
march and countermarch across ruined 
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fields and the remains of burned farms 
and great houses, attacking or defending 
impoverished cities, and trampling 
out all the learning and art four 
centuries of Roman _ guidance « had 
implanted. 

The Saxon civilization which was 
established by the close of the sixth 
century had to relearn the crafts that 
had flourished two centuries before. 
But there was a British element in 
the population, and as Mr Collingwood 
has pointed out: “The sudden 
blossoming of the Anglian kingdom, 
with its splendid school of decorative 
art, is comprehensible only if we 
suppose that the Anglian settlers 
interbred with natives in whom the 
Late Celtic decorative gift and tempera- 
ment that produced Romano-British 
art were not extinct.’’} 

But there was another check to 
civilization, and consequently to crafts- 
manship of any advanced kind, and 

1 Roman Britain, section VI. 
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before the coming of the Normans 
a succession of fierce Danish raids 
on the Saxon States of Britain ended 
in the Danish Conquest. Consequently 
the Normans found a country with 
crude crafts, a country of ruins and 
unfulfilled promises of art and archi- 
tecture, for it is probable many of 
the wrecked and deserted Romano- 
British cities, such as Viroconium in 
Shropshire and Verulamium (St 
Albans), remained standing, immune 
from interference because they inspired 
a superstitious dread, which only 
the intensified faith of medieval times 
at length dispelled. 

After the troubles that attend a 
military conquest have been smoothed, 
and fusion between the English and 
Norman elements in the population 
takes place, the rise of craftsmanship 
begins once more. It is now unfettered 
by conventions imposed by fashionable 
architects, and throughout the land 
a proportion of: the inhabitants of a 
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village would become versed in wood- 
working, weaving, and metalworking. 
Thorold Rogers in his history of 
English Labour, Szx Centurtes of Work 
and Wages, states that a thirteenth- 
century village would contain some 
sixty to eighty inhabitants ‘“ most 
of whom were constantly engaged in 
husbandry, all, indeed, for certain 
periods of the year. There were few 
handicraftsmen, for probably common 
carpenter’s work was undertaken by 
ordinary farm hands... The most 
important artificer, indeed, was the 
smith ; but it is plain from the records 
which have heen preserved that the 
smith’s work, even on the demense 
estate, was not sufficient to maintain 
a smith in any manor, and that the 
same person served the needs of three 
or four”. Textile industries, the 
manufacture of coarse linen and 
woollen cloth, employed peasant crafts- 
men, and side by side with this 
widespread growth of common, every- 
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day craftsmanship, which in wood and 
metalwork had persisted more or 
less crudely for centuries despite the 
fluctuations of civilized life, would be 
growing up a greater craftsmanship, 
nursed by the Church and presently 
to be protected by the craft Guilds. 
It has been stated that the “ essence 
of the medieval town was the formation 
of the guilds of merchants and crafts- 
men; and, if the town was large 
enough, of craftsmen who represented 
each and every calling which was 
carried on in the locality’’.1 The 
Guilds gained power in Europe, and 
in some countries obtained a large 
share in civic administration. In 
England as well as on the Continent 
they were concerned with the training 
of apprentices, the processes of manu- 
facture, and the materials employed in 
the various crafts. They were fraternal 
bodies, protective, educational, and 

1 Thorold Rogers, in Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages, chap.iv: Town Life. 
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to the last degree professional. There 
is no organization existing to-day 
comparable with the Guilds as they 
worked before the Reformation. The 
modern Trade Union appears to ke a 
largely class-selfish, protective organiza- 
tion, that attracts to its administration 
the pettifogging, lawyer-like type of 
being instead of the real craftsmen, 
the people who know their trade, 
its conditions, materials, and methods. 
But the possibilities of the Trade 
Union will be discussed later. 


IV 


The close alliance of craftsmen with 
the Church in the period between the 
settlement following the Norman 
Conquest and the reign of that Royal 
robber, Henry VIII, must be 
recognized. Education and all know- 
ledge had a_ stronghold in the 
monasteries, and many a craftsman 
would be a lay-brother of some holy 
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order, the monks themselves being 
highly skilled in building, providing 
for the making of those great churches 
of Gothic England masons, wood 
carvers, metalworkers, glassworkers, 
decorators—artist-craftsmen who were 
free, and whose work indicated in 
every line and turn the joy they felt 
in giving expression to their unfettered 
fancy. Such freedom of expression 
could be bought only after long 
apprenticeship had proved a man’s 
ability. 

Craftsmanship under the care of the 
Church and the Guilds marches from 
triumph to triumph. The buildings of 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries remain to remind us of a time 
when there were so many able crafts- 
men and the knowledge of building 
and working wood, stone and metal, 
of carving and painting, was so wide- 
spread, so commonplace, that no great 
names stand out to be identified with 
this building or that. There was 
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great common art. The churches of 
this fruitful period were collective 
buildings, in a much deeper sense of 
the word than can be applied to- 
day, when an architect embalms his in- 
spiration on a drawing-board, imposes 
his will on an army of builders 
and steelwork contractors, concrete 
merchants, decorators, and joinery firms, 
and leaves his name associated with a 
building that was erected by collective 
effort but not with collective 
inspiration. 

And then comes a check to progress, 
and the beginning of the rift between 
art and life that has widened until the 
complicated muddle of twentieth- 
century ideas has replaced the ordered 
harmonies of medieval craftsmanship. 
Henry VIII, one of the most selfish, 
short-sighted, and obnoxious monarchs 
ever endured by England, appeared to 
regard his country and subjects merely 
aS material that promised loot. He 
aimed blow after blow at institutions 
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that preserved the rights, liberties, 
and contributed wealth of craftsmen 
and the people generally. The rapacity 
of the Renaissance nobles equalled 
that of the royal brigand, who had set 
an example to all rich and powerful 
individuals by pillaging the monasteries. 
Following the dissolution of those 
traditional schools of the crafts, 
hundreds of craftsmen were beggared, 
and these events made for a change 
in the quality of craftsmanship in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Foreign ideas were imported; but, 
although foreign artificers had been 
working for Henry VII and Henry VIII, 
the effect of the Renaissance, which 
redistributed over Europe the classic 
conventions and ornamental traditions 
of Imperial Rome, was not felt in 
England until fairly late in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Meanwhile a new 
and wealthier aristocracy had been 
growing up, and craftsmen, in catering 
for the ‘new rich’ of the Late Tudor 
[28] 
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period, pleased their taste in a flowing, 
florid manner, embodying the fashion- 
able ‘Italianate’ forms of the 
Renaissance. In the opening years of 
the seventeenth century there is much 
elaborate carving, elaborate needlework, 
fringes and tassels on chairs, ornate 
plasterwork for ceilings, and houses 
are loaded with pseudo-classic 
embellishment. Craftsmen have lost 
their collective spirit. The Guilds, 
weakened, impoverished and feeble in 
influence, no longer direct the course 
of the crafts with which they are 
associated. There remains a high 
standard of commonplace art; there 
is no shoddy work in wood or metal ; 
the tradition of centuries is too strong 
still to permit such lapses; but a real 
danger is threatening the craftsman 
with a form of slavery that may make 
his work as dull and lifeless as that 
produced by a Roman slave-gang. The 
danger is fashion. Although there is 
a temporary check to the power of 
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this luxurious beast of prey when 
Puritanism prunes from all things 
trimmings deemed unnecessary, by 
the close of the seventeenth century 
fashion has triumphed, and presently 
all crafts in England, as in Europe, 
are under its heel... 

The production of useful things is 
maintained at a high level of quality, 
but the eighteenth century becomes 
an age of fashionable potters, fashion- 
able cabinet makers, and decorative 
artists, and it is left to the country 
craftsman to keep alive the indepen- 
dence of his craft. His town brother 
has become too servile to modes to 
be happily inventive, although he 
remains an able executant. 


V 


During the eighteenth century some- 
thing akin to the slave-gangs of the 
old Roman civilization had _ been 
developing. Gang labour, ordered and 
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organized in factories for the production 
of textiles, had brought afresh into a 
perplexed world the problem of 
collective effort uncemented by 
collective inspiration or goodwill. That 
problem in an aggravated form ‘is 
with us now, and, as it is essentially 
concerned with craftsmanship, its 
implications and complexities must 
be discussed presently. The eighteenth 
century saw the beginning of an 
incongruous situation, in which factory- 
production and individual handwork 
existed side by side, to the detriment 
of the latter except for luxury-products, 
and then came the nineteenth century 
with its vast creations of new wealth, 
its ability to manifold nearly everything 
by machinery, and the complete mis- 
understanding of those who controlled 
the machines of the real signficance 
of the power put into their hands. 
Where machinery usurped the 
activities of a craft, the manufacturer 
made the mistake of trying to imitate 
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the work of a hand-craftsman, instead 
of appreciating the larger and more 
spacious craftsmanship the machine 
promised, had it been regarded as 
the super-tool it was. The nineteenth 
century was a black one for the crafts. 
By 1850 woodworking, cabinet making, 
carving, and the production of 
decorative woodwork were crippled 
in inspiration, although ability of 
execution survived. Wrought metal- 
work too was vanishing; pottery 
was produced without taste; and 
aesthetic appreciation was disappearing, 
although there were plenty of studio 
fools to talk about art with their 
eyes shut to everything except pictures. 
Manufacturers were concerned with 
quantity—anid profits. 

Wealth was created so rapidly ; 
there was such a baffling rush of 
discoveries, new processes, hundreds, 
thousands, and tens of thousands 
of new ways of making things, that 
civilization was staggered by its load 
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of riches and inventions. But left 
behind for ever were the days of simple 
craftsmanship; artistic reactionaries 
might hope for a return to medieval 
times; but, although the roaring, 
planless progress of the nineteenth 
century seems a dark confusion in 
which many things of infinite value and 
beauty were lost, it was really the 
dawn of a new era of craftsmanship, 
something altogether nobler and greater 
than the craft-fraternities of pre-Tudor 
England, freer and finer than the 
superb skill of eighteenth-century 
English and French craftsmen. . 
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THE DAWN OF A LARGER CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP 


I 


The dawn of a new phase of crafts- 
manship in the nineteenth century 
accompanied developments of civiliza- 
tion that were entirely strange and 
new, so far as we may judge from our 
imperfect historical knowledge. But 
the light of that dawn passed un- 
recognized, and the rapidly changing 
life of mankind in Europe and America 
was misunderstood when it was not 
actively resented. ‘‘ This new-fangled 
nonsense’ was the tone of contem- 
porary criticism, and, where craftsman- 
ship was concerned, there was much 
sentimental regret for good things 
passing, and artists were brightly 
unhelpful about the monster— 
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machinery. And presently began 
what has been called without reason 
or thought—the war between crafts- 
manship and machinery. 

Avoiding realities with a skill that 
has brought the twentieth century 
a harvest of industrial troubles, the 
manufacturers and artists and critics 
and a host of ineffectual but interested 
people accepted this utterly false and 
misleading picture. The manufacturer, 
convinced by so much cultured criticism 
that he was naturally vile, said, as 
Huckleberry Finn said when he saw the 
hopeless discomfort of conventional 
rectitude: ‘ All right, then, I'll go to 
hell ...’. After all, it seemed bad 
business to worry about saving a soul 
that so many intellectual people assured 
him he didn’t possess. And so he 
attended to his profits, to miass- 
production, and to getting the most out 
of labour and the credulity and stupidity 
of the buying public, people the new 
conditions had brought into thousands 
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of stuffy, dingy, light-starved homes ; 
people uncritical of quality, lacking 
the simple standards of their forbears, 
accepting factory-made rubbish that 
would have been scorned with derisive 
laughter in that older England before 
the Tudor thieves had spoiled it. 

The artists and the critics continued 
to deplore the growing power of 
mechanical methods. And presently 
there were efforts, self-conscious but 
very laudable, to save crafts that were 
threatened with extinction. But after 
a craft has lapsed because of adverse 
conditions, it cannot be guaranteed 
a glorious resurrection at the hands 
of a few enthusiastic amateurs. For 
example, we may take the business 
of painting inn-signs. An eighteenth- 
century inn, called, shall we say, 
The Elephant and Castle, starts life 
with a pleasantly decorative sign, 
with clear, flowing, clean lettering, 
and a gilded elephant, that, despite 
anatomical imaccuracies, 1S very 
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satisfying as a sign. To-day it would 
gain the adjectives “quaint’’ or 
‘“‘charming’”’ from the sort of people 
who like old inns, read and quote G. K. 
Chesterton, and drink tonic water. 
We may suppose that this inn-sign 
is repainted from time to time, and 
that for a century it retains its 
particular decorative excellence. And 
then the art of sign-painting suffers, 
as other crafts suffered in the terrible 
nineteenth century from the backwash 
of bad taste and widespread mis- 
understanding of the fitness of things, 
and the lettering becomes very complex 
and decorative and extremely illegible, 
and the elephant is also made as 
decorative as possible, and is equipped 
with a castle rendered in the best 
Victorian Gothic tradition, sprouting 
turrets and tourelles, and bulging with 
battlements. Each time it is repainted 
something a little more ornamental 
and complicated is added, until it is 
rescued by modern people possessed 
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of that impalpable and incredible 
thing—good taste. It is repainted, 
conventionalized somewhat, but not 
more so than the original early 
eighteenth-century elephant, and given 
beautifully legible lettering, based on 
the classic alphabet of the Trajan 
column, It is a civilized change from 
the nineteenth-century nightmare, but 
it reeks of Chelsea and drawing-boards, 
and all the hot-house, healthless life 
that evades realities in studios and 
artistic flats as determinedly as mid- 
Victorians in a setting of invincible 
respectability. In the minds of the 
arty-crafty people of the twentieth 
century, craftsmanship has the standing 
of a lap-dog: it is a pretty and 
amusing something to be petted and 
fussed over. Were such people a 
powerful influence in a modern State, 
all craftsmanship might once again 
be enslaved, even as it was enslaved 
in eighteenth century France by those 
fanciful and frail ladies of the Court, 
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whose whims demanded that crafts- 
men should be servile in the great 
cause of luxury. Our parable of the 
inn-sign has this moral: real crafts- 
manship must be a part of real life, 
for unless it plays a vital part-in a 
living system, its products are insincere 
shams. 


IT 


The false idea of a war between 
craftsmanship and machinery has 
suggested to some _ people _ that 
civilization might dispense with 
craftsmanship altogether. But the 
antagonism between craftsman and 
manufacturer, and the vision of a 
machine-dominated world, lead us away 
from the truth, which is that both the 
hand craftsman and the manufacturer 
are craftsmen. Both are equally 
respousible for craftsmanship, and 
the fusion of their interests and 
activities is no Utopian dream, as 
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we shall presently show, but the most 
promising road to real progress in 
the crafts. 

But the voices that cried their 
criticism in the wilderness of nineteenth- 
century industrialism conveyed little 
hope for the future, unless civilization 
was prepared to rely on the methods 
of the past. The very bigness of 
craftsmanship, its vast significance 
for the affairs of everyday life were 
overlooked. There were great teachers 
who revived thoughts of quality and 
performed the fundamental duty of 
all teachers by making people think. 
But they ignored the new powers 
machinery and human invention had 
given to the craftsman, and they 
defined the, term craftsman very 
narrowly. Ruskin was engaged in 
spreading enlightenment in beautiful 
English: at least a large number 
of contemporary people accepted his 
teachings as enlightened, although 
his strictures on Classic and Renaissance 
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art and architecture and his fanatical 
championship of all things Gothic 
would have been regarded with 
suspicion if not with amusement in a 
more intelligent period. William Morris 
pointed steadily to the Middle Ages, 
for there, he insisted, lay salvation 
and honest craftsmanship. Arts and 
Crafts movements were urgent for 
a return to hand-work, hand-work in 
a world of mass-production, factory 
organization, and mechanical powers 
beyond the wildest visions of Roger 
Bacon and Leonardo da Vinci. . . 

And yet.from all these gropings we 
are gaining glimmerings of that wider 
understanding of a craftsmanship that 
one day will remodel the world. 


Ill 


Although on the threshold of the 
new era of making and planning, 
ideas about craftsmanship are in a 
woeful state of confusion. To those 
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who have faith in the conventional 
beliefs about craftsmanship and 
mechanical production, the woeful state 
of confusion may naturally appear 
to be an exclusive possession of the 
writer. But survivals from the past 
and convincing evidence of the 
inevitable convenience of mechanical 
progress appear side by side everywhere. 
These words are written with a type- 
writer made in the United States, 
by the light of a metallic filament 
electric bulb that was made partly 
in Holland and partly in Britain, 
on a sheet of machine-made paper ; 
the typewriter rests on a hand-made 
table of oak a couple of centuries 
old; the writer sits on an eighteenth- 
century country-made chair of beech 
with a seat re-rushed a few years ago 
by a craftsman still engaged in a 
surviving handicraft. The typewriter 
and the paper and the electric-light 
bulb are products of modern crafts-- 
manship. The typewriter had no 
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prototype in the days of handcraft, 
and it represents a piece of perfect 
planning and adjustment: its manu- 
facturers have not been hampered 
by an imagined need to imitate some- 
thing that has gone before. . The 
makers of the electric bulb have 
resisted the temptation to shape the 
glass like a flame from a brazier, 
and the paper does not pretend to be 
hand-made with deckle edges and a 
fictitious roughness of surface. In 
the making of each of these things 
what we may call machine-craft is 
doing its best, and doing it well; but 
it would be difficult, though possible, 
to buy a chair and a table made quite 
honestly and frankly by machinery, 
perfectly adapted to the process of 
its making. Machine-made furniture 
is nearly always a parody of a hand- 
made antique design—consequently 
it is an ugly, often flimsy and un- 
satisfying, sham; but that does not 
prove that machine-made furniture 
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could not be both satisfying and beauti- 
ful if hand-worker and manufacturer 
were in alliance to serve the craft to 
which they both bring gifts. 


IV 


One of the chief differences in the 
methods of hand-craft and machine- 
craft is the way in which the raw 
materials of production are handled. 
Whether wood, metal, clay, or leather 
is the material used, it has to be coaxed 
and mastered with tools and processes 
until the final form of the production 
is attained. There are varying views 
about the limitations imposed by 
materials. Some hold that all limita- 
tions are a challenge to the craftsman’s 
skill, that his inventiveness and ability 
must overcome them, and that he 
must do as he desires, ignoring the 
character and inclinations of the 
material altogether or largely dis- 
regarding them. To this school belong 
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the great French cabinet-makers of 
the eighteenth century, and the French 
artist-craftsmen of to-day, who work 
in wood and seem oblivious to all the 
difficulties in working it, designing 
with superb confidence in their superb 
cabinet-making skill. To such crafts- 
men the idea of their ornamental and 
decorative fancies being hampered by 
material is abhorrent. So they regard 
all material as something fluid and 
flexible, to be moulded with unwearying 
ingenuity into the proportions and 
forms that appeal to them. The 
extreme development of this view 
of materials and craftsmanship is to 
produce at vast expense and with 
immense trouble an effect of conflict. . . 

Opposed to the belief that the 
craftsman should rule his materials 
with ingenious complexity is the 
doctrine of respect for the nature of a 
material. This view gives the crafts- 
man a greater sympathy with wood 
or metal, or whatever he is working, 
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and naturally it follows that the 
nature of the material must have a 
controlling influence on the form of 
the things that are made. 

Now the hand-working craftsman 
is in much closer touch with his 
material; and if, for instance, it is 
wood, his knowledge of its qualities 
and ways is an intimate, close, and 
personal knowledge. He selects his 
seasoned timber with an eye trained 
by long experience of shaping, 
smoothing, cutting, and carving wood 
into constructional units; he can 
choose pieces that will best suit their 
purpose in the work that he visualizes, 
and he can think in terms of individual 
articles, for, as he works by hand, 
his output is small enough to permit 
such forethought. 

But the manufacturer who is 
producing chairs, shall we say, on a 
large scale must needs consider his 
material in bulk. He will buy on a 
scale proportionate to his output, 
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and his purchases are enormously 
larger than the modest timber stocks 
of the handworker. He cannot, once 
the timber is selected, examine its 
quality and character in such detail 
that he can determine suitable pieces 
for each individual chair his plant 
turns out. The various chair-parts, 
legs, rails, seat framing, splats, and 
so forth, are made with the least 
possible loss of time, and are assembled 
later. When the selling-price of the 
article is the controlling factor, the 
consideration given to material by the 
hand-craftsman is out of the question. 
The wood is rushed through the 
machines, cut and smoothed into shapes 
that are often unsuitable, hurriedly 
assembled, dipped or perhaps spray- 
polished, finally touched up by hand, 
and dispatched, a complete article, 
to be offered for sale a little later as a 
plausible piece of furniture. 

This process agonizes the craftsman 
who respects his craft and understands 
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his material, and very naturally he 
feels that the manufacturer outrages 
and horribly mishandles timber. Very 
naturally also the manufacturer thinks 
that the hand-craftsman isn’t a business 
proposition, and except in some 
enlightened and progressive organiza- 
tions this narrow, unconstructive view 
is dominant. But each party can 
teach the other much, and, when on 
rare occasions they do combine, a new 
and altogether finer quality comes 
even to the commonplace things 
produced by their enlightened 
direction. 

Suitability of material for a 
specific purpose and greater honesty 
in the making of the multiplicity of 
things demanded by the “ Scientific 
Commercial Age”’ are essential. And 
by greater honesty is meant the 
shedding of shams. A Ford car does 
not pretend to look like a Daimler : 
such an attempt would not only be 
unconvincing but entirely idiotic. 
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Henry Ford planned his car to be fit 
for its purpose, and cheap. Why 
cheap chairs cannot be fit for their 
purpose instead of masquerading as 
caricatures of richly decorative, hand- 
made antique designs is a mystery 
only to be explained by supposing 
that the public cares more for appear- 
ance than for quality and commonsense. 
This supposition immediately brings 
into the arena of argument those 
entertaining creatures, the highbrows. 
“I suppose you would fill the homes 
of the people with chairs and tables 
of stamped metal?” is the sort of 
accusing query darted at heretics who 
disregard the conventions of lap-dog 
craftsmanship. To which we can only 
reply that metal furniture designed 
to do its job thoroughly well, produced 
to get the greatest value in terms of 
comfort and convenience from the 
material, and proclaiming honestly 
with clean paint and clean lines the 
character and nature of that material, 
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would be a vast stride in the improve- 
ment of many homes. The imitation 
of one material by another, metal 
painted and grained to look like wood, 
beech polished and toned to simulate 
mahogany, birch trying to resemble 
oak, is deplorable ; surely the straight- 
forward use of unfamiliar materials 
for familiar things is preferable to 
this corrupt reign of sham ? 

So fearful of departure from 
accustomed materials, forms, and 
methods have craftsmen and designers 
been during the past century that 
the most incongruous things have 
appeared. The early railway-coaches 
were made in direct imitation of the 
‘stage-coach. The designers lacked 
the courage to grasp their opportunity 
of planning something entirely new 
and fitted for its particular function ; 
they sought a prototype in a horse- 
drawn vehicle, blissfully ignoring 
differences in speed and the demands 
increased speed would make on form, 
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blind to the promise of greater spacious- 
ness and comfort in travel. The early 
automobiles were in form horseless 
carriages. The memory of the old 
motive power moulded them. They 
seemed built to be pulled along instead 
of being self-propelled, and it was 
some years before the method of 
propulsion dominated the design of 
motor-cars and brought the pleasant 
change to their form that planning 
for fitness invariably engenders. 

The world, even the proudly un- 
conventional part of it, conspires to 
fight the unfamiliar. So it is really 
very human to soothe the wrath 
aroused by newness with a judicious 
disguise, and many crafts suffer because 
this business of disguise in the change 
over from hand-work to mechanical 
production has bulked too large for 
the new methods to be understood 
and employed to the best advantage 
of the product. But in one craft there 
has been a smoother transition. In 
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printing the real linking of the crafts- 
man with the machine has been 
effected, and to-day, of all the crafts, 
printing, which is one of the youngest, 
is one of the most progressive. 


V 


Something of the confusion of thought 
that exists about craftsmanship to-day 
has been suggested earlier, and, before 
discussing the threats and promises 
of the future, it would be well to sort 
out and classify as far as possible the 
active influences of the present. 

Craftsmanship falls roughly into 
three sections. The first is spectacular 
and often. irritatingly futile, and 
embraces independent  arty-crafty 
movements which flourish in artistic 
villages and in certain kinds of city 
suburbs: such movements show a 
strong tendency to hold exhibitions 
of amateurish and very expensive 
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articles, sometimes varigating the 
prevailing ill-taste of ecclesiastical side- 
shows, bazaars, sales, and so forth, 
with a little urgent colour and mangled 
form. The chief by-products of such 
movements are gift-shops and_ tea- 
rooms, sometimes a combination of 
both, and there is a large number of 
such distributing centres for amateur 
craft-products in Britain to-day. 

In the second section are the real 
craftsmen, the conscientious workers 
who are keeping alive age-old traditions 
of hand-crafts. Most of these workers 
are reserved and some are earnest 
and exalted; a few have retired to 
an almost monkish seclusion, disgusted 
with the march of mechanical progress, 
a progress they have never troubled 
to understand. These men and women 
are producing fine and beautiful things 
in wood and metal and pottery, 
weaving textiles, dyeing and em- 
broidering materials, painting on fabrics 
and glass—doing a multitude of things 
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with their own hands under the 
patronage of a few of the discerning 
rich. Their work does not touch 
directly the life of their time: they 
are survivals, engaged in pleasantly 
creative activities in calm backwaters. 

As they grade down in ability, they 
overlap the first section and mingle 
with it. Also they overlap the third 
section, and a few, a very few, of the 
more enlightened independent crafts- 
men are deliberately entering the third 
section, which is the machine-craft 
section, representing enormous pro- 
ductive activity, and providing from 
hundreds of factories the pottery, 
glass, cloth, woodwork, and countless 
metal articles needed by the millions of 
a modern industrial State. 

It is when the highly skilled hand- 
craftsman, in love with his craft and 
enriched by long experience of it, 
associates himself with mechanical pro- 
duction, that we get a hint of the 
great gifts machinery may bring to 
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craftsmanship. But when we come 
across the activities of the first section, 
and see some frowsty, effeminate 
man in carefully careless garments, 
working a hand-loom, posing as a 
master-craftsman to a room full of 
girls in art jumpers (in the earlier and 
even unhealthier days of the arty- 
crafty movement they wore art 
djibbahs), we realize that craftsman- 
ship is not alive in that room, however 
bright be the colour of its walls or the 
threads on the loom, and that those 
handicraft survivals, raised under glass 
with all the pomp and circumstance 
of preciousness, are but the hobbies 
of the dilettante. 

The real craftsmen, those who 
worship fine workmanship and are 
sincere and honest in the love of their 
craft, are mistaken in their renuncia- 
tion of their own time. There is about 
their creed something of the intolerant 
snobbishness of the type of artist who 
regards art as a thing apart from life ; 
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something fine and exclusive, secure 
from the mob, the common and 
uncultivated herd. The real craftsmen 
will do great service not only to their 
craft but to their kind if they will help 
to bring within the reach of many, 
qualities and beauties in everyday 
things hitherto unsuspected or denied. 
The linking of hand-craft and machine- 
craft and the active discouragement of 
the irresponsible amateur will help 
progress and increase the understanding 
of what craftsmanship means to 
mankind. 
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MACHINE-CRAFT AND THE FUTURE OF 
CRAFTSMEN 


I 


No prophecies will be found in this 
chapter. It is our aim to present a 
few possibilities rather than to say that 
this development is certain or that 
course inevitable. We do not even 
assume that progress is going to carry 
us on to greater comforts, finer 
pleasures, and more generous securities 
than those we know to-day. And for 
speculations concerning to-morrow 
history is unhelpful as a guide to our 
imagination. 

The practically progressive nations, 
such as Sweden and Germany, may 
set an example to the rest of the world 
by solving industrial problems, 
and achieving perfect compatability 
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between hand-craft and machine-craft. 
In Sweden architects and master- 
designers and great craftsmen are 
in very close touch with the factories 
that are producing metalwork of every 
description, pottery, tiles, glass, 
furniture, textiles, and so forth, and 
in consequence Swedish craftsmanship 
is far in advance of the rest of Europe, 
not so much for the individual dis- 
tinction of its products but because 
it has created for the cities and homes 
of the country a fine commonplace 
in art and industry. 

The verbally progressive nations, 
of which France and the United 
States of America are typical examples, 
stimulate thought and criticism, and, 
although there is a sparkling effect 
of brilliance; pure reason, and inspired 
hustle, it is not a very encouraging 
effect. Of France Kipling has written : 

“First to follow Truth and last to 

leave old truths behind— ” 

One feels that France, in common 
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with other Latin nations, may have 
theories about the future of crafts- 
manship, and vigorous and entertaining 
theories they would be too, but there 
the matter might end. There happens 
to be a cult among some French artist- 
craftsmen which impels them to follow 
“la loi de la conception rationnelle ’’, 
and this alien regard for mere fitness 
in ever-ornamental France has spread 
into the huge, vague field of activity 
that, for need of a better name, is 
known as Industrial Art. Then there 
is America, constructively talkative 
and eager for experiments. Americans 
cannot be dismissed as_ cocksure 
rustics in Ford cars. As a nation 
they seem to be in love with 
machinery, and that gives them an 
unprejudiced start in preserving the 
future of craftsmanship in _ their 


1 See The Modern Style, a recently issued 
collection of plates illustrating the development 
of rational planning in various departments 
of French art and industry. 
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country. At present speed in pro- 
duction is such a matter for pride 
that certain rather important qualities 
escape attention in the manufacture 
of everyday things. The ‘gun’ that 
shoots the ‘ sure-enough antique finish ’ 
on to a piece of furniture when the 
lift brings it from the assembling shop 
to the polishing shop!; the paint 
bath wherein an endless procession 
of lawn-mowers are plunged one after 
the other? (cut out the trimmings 
and give ’em one colour), the 
passionate urge for standardization 
that impels many people to trim their 
lives by the light of advertisement 


1 See America: Glimpses into Furniture 
Factories, an article by Herbert Cescinsky, 
published in The Cabinet Maker, May 23rd, 
1925, in which”he makes the significant state- 
ment: ‘“‘. .. if you can show an American 
a machine that will do the work of a thousand 
men, he will buy that machine every time. 
The result is that in every factory which I 
have visited there are derelict machines which 
have been tried and found wanting.”’ 

* Chap. x, B. 214, of The Confessions of a 
Capitalist, by Sir Ernest J. P. Benn. 
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illustrations—all these things suggest 
a desire to save time and trouble that 
may really only mean a reluctance to 
think. Emotion seems to bulk so large 
in the American scheme of things that 
maybe thought is crowded out; but 
America may have a vast influence on 
craftsmanship simply because of that 
eagerness for experiment, that willing- 
ness to give a new idea a trial, that 
has already produced some most 
perplexing conditions. 

What will be the effect of prohibition 
on craftsmanship? Is it possible for 
compulsory teetotalism to lead to 
a network of Puritanical restrictions 
which will abolish every grace of life, 
and insist on a savagely simple form 
for every article manufactured? Ina 
country where machinery is regarded 
as an indispensable aid to making 
life hum along faster instead of making 
it better or more beautiful, the danger 
of a Puritan renaissance on a con- 
siderable scale is by no means remote. 
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Will there come a time when stern 
missionaries from the U.S.A. will preach 
in Trafalgar Square, and incite mobs 
to raid the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and destroy the sinfully graceful 
furniture it houses ? 

A new nation can try new 
experiments with less likelihood of 
damaging the fabric of its civilization 
than an older State, aged by a few 
centuries of experience in making 
mistakes. It is conceivable that the 
United States may in time take on 
the likeness of a stern school, burdened 
with laws and punishments, where 
life is only made bearable by ‘ playing 
hookey ’, where machine-craft may 
gain an altogether marvellous efficiency, 
and hand-craft vanish almost entirely 
because criticism will be submerged by 
code, and the endless repetition of 
sacred and accepted forms in art, 
architecture, and the everyday things 
of life may repeat on a larger scale and 
in harsher measure the ‘‘ perpetualized 
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childhood ”’ that the ancient Egyptian 
civilization imposed ; only it will be 
the childhood of a machine-served 
instead of a slave-served state.1 But 
when an old nation, like Russia, 
tries out ideas of an_ ultrd-pro- 
gressive and optimistic kind, and 
attempts to impose them on a peasant 
population, medieval in its illiteracy 
and general standards, the making of 
things is brought to a standstill, and 
after the population has been thinned 
by starvation, peasant arts and crafts 
gain the ground they had lost by the 
slow rise of a reluctant industrialism. 
This is what happens when trade is 
killed by an optimistic and powerful 
intelligentza trying to pack the progress 
proper to half a dozen centuries into 
as many weeks. As Sir Ernest Benn 
has written in his book The Confessions 
of a Capitalist : ‘‘ Trade, so far as the 
ordinary writer is concerned, is still 
understood as indicating iron, coal, 
1 See page 16. | 
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cotton, and ships. We have yet to 
learn as a people that the trade upon 
which we depend consists of all the 
various oddments that are in every- 
day use. . . The big raw-material 
trades, by virtue of their size and 
comparative simplicity, assume an 
exaggerated importance in our system 
of economy. In reality we are much 
more dependent upon kettles, pen- 
knives, and brace-buttons than upon 
ingots ; and the majority of the trade, 
employment, and work involved in 
bringing iron to our service is performed 
after it has ceased to interest the iron 
trade and the orthodox political 
economist.”’ 

But what is going to be the effect of 
this vast ttial of Communism (so- 
called) that Russia is making with such 
manifest discomfort ? Will it mean 
that a large section of Europe and 
Asia will revert to the craft-methods 
of the Middle Ages, and that Russia 
will provide a supply of handmade 
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things, fabrics, woodwork, and the 
brightly coloured oddments beloved by 
art students who never become artists 
—a stream of goods that will keep 
alive the foolish squabbles about the 
rival merits of hand-craft and machine- 
craft ? 

And, then, what of those old, old 
homes of craftsmanship, China and 
Japan ? Willindustrialism first destroy 
their hand-crafts entirely and replace 
them with unsatisfying imitations, or 
will the Far East witness a swifter 
and more agreeable transition to the 
era of great craftsmanship promised 
by machinery ? 

All these questions and_ their 
implications suggest that before we 
can mould this ‘‘age of confusion ”’ 
into a more orderly and beautiful 
shape, some generations of real 
education are necessary. And by 
education is meant a form of training 
that enables the mind to work, and 
that teaches people how to think. 
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Education that simply unloads 
information on a developing mind 
is almost useless: at the worst it 
produces a muddled mind, which can 
be far more dangerous, destructive 
and obstructive than blank ignorance, 
and at the best it forms the academic, 
bookish mind which is _ uncreative, 
perverted in its criticism, and extremely 
limited. Men and women of exceptional 
intelligence can survive the educational 
methods of the present and still think, 
but how lamed thought is generally 
by environment may be judged by the 
views of quite intelligent people on 
this subject of craftsmanship, and by 
the lack of understanding on the part 
of those engaged in directly creative 
work concerning the fundamental 
importance of trade. 


II 


The introductory paragraphs of. 
Chapter One included some pictures 
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of certain troubles that might affict 
our scientific commercial civilization. 
And seriously we should ask ourselves : 
Do we know enough to recover from 
the effect of another great war, 
involving all humanity, or a plague 
that would strike down nine-tenths 
of mankind? Could the Western 
world recover to-day as it recovered 
in the fourteenth century after the 
Black Death ? 

Such questions are beloved by the 
breezy optimist type: ‘“‘ Recover? 
of course we could recover’”’ we can 
hear him (or her) insisting with scorn- 
ful confidence—‘‘ Know more? of 
course we know more. There is so 
much knowledge in the world now 
that it could never be lost.” But 
you can shake such confidence by asking 
whether its happy possessor knows 
how glass is made, for example, and 
how many people of his acquaintance 
could work iron, tin, or copper, or 
even. mix mortar for building, make 
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bricks, or do aé_ simple bit of 
carpentering. He may know all sorts 
of complicated and exciting things 
about the inside of his Morris-Cowley 
or Ford, he may even know how to 
mend a fuse, and may be able to wire 
the spare bedroom for electric light ; 
but is he fit to plan, to direct, instruct, 
or work under conditions that had 
witnessed an abrupt reversion to those 
of the simplest agricultural state, 
following a really shattering war which 
involved Europe, America, Asia, and 
Africa ? 

One can imagine the prosperous 
owner of a_ well-built, comfortable, 
centrally-heated house in the ordered 
and highly civilized Britain of the third 
century indulging in a similar brand of 
optimism. “Saxon raids?” he will 
ask as he sits at dinner—‘ what of 
them? Haven’t we appointed the 
Count of the Saxon Shore to deal with 
all that ? As if these barbarians could 
ever upset matters seriously? And. 
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if they did? Well, haven’t we plenty 
of troops in the Province and scores 
of native auxiliaries?’’ And yet in 
a century all such easygoing security 
vanished, and the descendants of. that 
comfortable householder saw _ con- 
ditions slip back and back, until even 
the art of making bricks was lost, 
and, with other knowledge, was 
rediscovered only after some hundreds 
of years. The process of smashing 
up a civilization will be shorter in the 
near future. What the northern 
barbarians accomplished in a hundred 
years in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
might well be effected in a hundred 
days now that the scientists have put 
so many dangerous tools into the hands 
of people who don’t think. 

But if the collapse came, and London, 
Paris, New York, Manchester, Montreal, 
Sydney, Stockholm, and a score of 
other cities and centres of commerce 
were partly destroyed and wholly 
disorganized, what would happen after 
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the starvation and disease phase had 
reduced population by two-thirds ? 
We may imagine the survivers settling 
down to grow the food they could 
no longer buy: they might, possibly, 
retain a travesty of a transport system. 
Crippled governments might endeavour 
to bind their scattered peoples together 
by sending out news, by wireless, 
so far as the limited supplies of power 
permitted, or by handprinted bulletins, 
for all the rotary presses that roar off 
their million net daily sales would 
have perished in the wrecking of the 
cities. In time a _ gasping, feeble 
imitation of the old civilization might 
gain strength. Trains, with wheezy 
locomotives burning wood—old furni- 
ture and discarded joinery, oddments 
of débris, anything burnable—would 
puff along, rusty, dirty, as comfortless 
as the trains of Russia are to-day, 
and perhaps the coach windows would 
be glazed with leaded glass, a patch- 
work of fragments and crudely cast 
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roundels, for the making of large 
panes would be a lost art. Peace would 
reign over an impoverished world, 
for the resources of civilization 
would be unequal to supplying war 
material, and life would revert to the 
stage of peasant barter, peasant crafts, 
relearned with infinite trouble and 
practised with incredible clumsiness, 
for the man who is by inclination and 
training a clerk never gets much 
further than fretwork, or at the best 
woodcarving. There would be some 
skilled craftsmen, but there would be 
far more craftsmen who were used 
to co-operative effort, who were engaged 
in factories and who could only think 
in terms of ‘spare parts’, ‘refills’, 
and ‘ operation’ no. 3, 4, 17, or what- 
ever their job in a mass production 
scheme happened to be. They would 
not be such ineffective material as 
the sedentary workers, and_ the 
fate of the latter would probably 
be the land, with its joys and 
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sorrows, its fresh air, rain, and 
rheumatism. 

There are plenty of publicists and 
politicians alive who would consider 
this caricature of civilization an 
ideal substitute for the turbulent 
industrialism of the twentieth century ; 
but they would lose their enthusiasm 
when they realized that a peasant state 
constructed from the unpromising 
materials offered by a disorganized 
and hopelessly bankrupt industrial state 
would not be able to support a “ ruling 
class ’’, The people would be grubbing 
and sweating for a bare living, and 
leisure would be unknown: so, too, 
would idleness, research work, the 
preservation of knowledge, education, 
fine art, and party politics. The 
hand-craftsman would come into his 
hard-working own again, and machine- 
craft would perish because its directors 
had not taught its servants enough to 
preserve it. 
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If 


Some of the uncomfortable possi- 
bilities just outlined suggest very 
forcibly that education is needed not 
only to make the world rather better 
than it is but to protect it from 
becoming far nastier. As civilization 
is raised from the crude agricultural 
level simply by craftsmanship, nations 
that would preserve their civilized 
life in a world where large-scale wars 
are still possible, must protect craftsmen 
from the hampering specialization that 
tries to make machines of human 
beings. The education of craftsmen 
must be directed to make hand-craft 
and machine-craft compatible. 

In some branches of industry 
technical education is planned to 
give the student a practical knowledge 
of his craft, and in cabinet making and 
joinery, for instance, boys can gain in 
a three years’ course good training in 
hand-work, and later when they enter 
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some woodworking factory, keeping 
up their educational work in the 
evening, they have the advantage of 
learning the two aspects of their 
particular industry. It is among the 
more intelligent products of such 
technical training and practical experi- 
ence that we may look for those 
co-ordinators of craftsmanship, those 
practical directors of production who 
will bring the age of great craftsmanship 
nearer, But the responsibility for 
educating future generations of crafts- 
men is not entirely a State responsi- 
bility. This stop-gap between a peasant 
period and a sane and orderly civiliza- 
tion that we call the Capitalist System, 
brings most of our problems before 
two groups of amazingly righteous 
people—Labour and Capital. Organized 
Labour in Europe and America has 
been concerned almost entirely with 
defending itself from the inhumanity 
of nineteenth century individualism— 
consequently its views are nearly 
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always bounded by matters of wages 
and hours. In fact, Labour is apt 
to regard all production in terms of 
wages, and many of the people engaged 
in Trade Union administration seem to 
imagine that Capital forgets production 
too, and that capitalists focus their 
entire attention on profits. But the 
capitalist who considers profits only 
and neglects production is presently 
forced to consider losses. . . 

The capitalist manufacturer is in 
control of machine-craft, and he is 
responsible for the progress and better- 
ment .of machine-craft, and therefore 
his responsibility extends to the 
education of future machine craftsmen. 
The Trade Union that exists to protect 
its members from human selfishness 
endowed with power is responsible for 
the welfare of the craft that provides 
employment for its members, and in 
time Trade Unions will perhaps realize 
that bad workmanship, bad workmen, 
and lack of sound knowledge on the 
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part of members concerning their 
craft are just as damaging and 
uncivilizing as an underpaid fourteen- 
hour day. The betterment of Labour 
conditions is a vast and intricate 
subject, but it has degenerated into a 
political controversy, although it is 
a matter for study rather than strife, 
for research rather than recrimination. 

Employers’ Federations and Trade 
Unions would find a common ground 
in discussing technical education, and 
in planning really practical measures 
for training both craftsmen and 
administrators with a view to the 
future health of their various industries. 
There are some instances of such 
intelligent and progressive co-operation, 
though they are rare. But in Britain 
a few industries are displaying a close 
interest in the work of technical 
colleges wherein are trained craftsmen 
who will be entering those particular 
industries. 

Unfortunately there is no general 
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appreciation of the intense importance 
of securing the future of a craft by 
training the people who are going to 
keep it alive. 

Individualism has many able and 
sincere apologists, but it tends to 
undermine the power of man to raise 
himself above the selfish stupidities 
and lusts and fears which must be 
conquered if progress is to be continued 
in human achievement. 

A doctrine that justifies and 
even applauds material self-seeking 
necessarily leads to a _ disregard 
for things beyond immediate material 
concerns, and even if the confirmed 
individualist takes what he calls “‘ the 
long view” of a matter, and puts 
his hand to something that may only 
react to his benefit indirectly or after 
a considerable period of years, his 
action will lack the force and inspira- 
tion that an honest eagerness for 
betterment, a desire to get some piece 
of work done well for the sake of 
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doing it, would possess. This spirit 
of individualism may be the cause of 
the widespread apathy regarding 
education on the part of trades 
intimately concerned with  hand- 
craft and machine-craft. After all, 
there are very few people who are 
prepared to take “the long view” 
about anything. Absence of imagina- 
tion often earns the title of “‘ practical ”’ 
in that great world of commerce where 
commonsense is so frequently confused 
with commonplace thinking. 

Consequently education is left 
largely to State Departments ; 
“‘ practical’ politicians, reactionaries, 
and an assortment of nervous simple- 
tons make it their business to starve 
educational grants ; and a vast, sprawl- 
ing fungus-growth of loose and muddled 
thinking about the object of education 
obscures nearly every discussion of 
the vital matter. 
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IV 


Apart from the obvious responsibility 
of Trade Unions and manufacturers’ 
federations regarding the ordering and 
betterment of technical education, there 
are many other directions in which 
an association of such organizations 
representing Labour and Capital could 
attain improvements in conditions of 
working and in machine-craft methods, 
and by effective co-operation secure 
standards of life and production far 
in advance of those won by selfish 
and suspicious bickering. Most of 
the Labour troubles of to-day are 
legacies from the nineteenth century in 
the shape of bitter memories, or in 
the very material and aggressive shapes 
of chairmen and directors whose 
domineering sense of ownership coupled 
with a refusal to consider retirement, 
retard progress. Such people insist on 
the divine right of Capital instead of 
perceiving a whole new world of 
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possibilities in partnership and justice. 
On the other hand, much industrial 
strife arises from the fact that Labour 
will persist in attributing to Capital 
a collective organization instead of 
realizing that the average Capitalist 
is a man who is prepared to take risks 
with his possessions in a commercial 
civilization that is really a planless 
muddle. Communists talk about 
“ organized Capital’ as though every- 
one with any sort or kind of investment 
were a cog in a huge slave-driving 
machine that embraced the earth. 
This effective slave-driving organization 
doesn’t exist, and it may be assumed 
that if there was sufficient intelligence 
in the world to create such collective 
capitalistic government, its activities 
would also be concerned with the re- 
adjustment of industry so that life 
might be better and more secure for 
all classes. Such a statement is not 
the patter of an optimistic apologist 
for the Capitalist System: it is based 
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on belief in the growing intelligence 
of the people who are in control of 
industry. With the passing of a 
dogmatic and narrowminded generation 
of industrial administrators and the 
death of the nineteenth-century idea of 
taming Labour by force, numberless 
possibilities of effective partnership 
between Labour and Capital are 
brought into being; but although 
enlightenment is growing, there are 
many dark places in the industrial 
world, and unless the developing 
intelligence of those who _ direct 
machine-craft concerns itself with 
education and the improvement of 
the methods and manner of work 
performed by the machine craftsmen, 
there is no guarantee of progress 
to-morrow or good health to-day. 

In order to preserve machine-craft 
so that civilization can maintain 
and advance its present standards of 
production, it is necessary to improve 
the condition and quicken the intelli- 
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gence of the individual machine crafts- 
man. With machine-craft as at present 
constituted, the personal creative 
instinct of the craftsman is starved, 
but it is worth remembering that 
owing to the rudimentary education 
meeted out to most people, the creative 
instinct is often thwarted or mis- 
directed long before the individual 
enters the factory. Henry Ford is 
of the opinion that “‘ The average 
worker ... wants a job in which 
he does not have to put forth much 
physical exertion—above all, he wants 
a job in which he does not have to 
think. Those who have what might 
be called the creative type of mind 
and who thoroughly abhor monotony 
are apt fo imagine that all other 
minds are similarly restless and there- 
fore to extend quite unwanted 
sympathy to the laboring man who 
day in and day out performs almost 
exactly the same operation.” This 
view Ford sets down in chapter VII 
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of his book My Life and Work, and 
he calls that chapter ‘‘ The Terror of 
the Machine”. With the present 
over-population and under-education 
of the world, it is only natural that 
such brilliant directors of machine- 
craft as Henry Ford should come to 
such conclusions, but his system of 
production, together with other 
enormous mass-production schemes 
would have to face a serious problem 
in a civilization where people were 
taught how to think. 

The problem of repetitive labour and 
its numbing effect on the initiative 
and ability of the craftsman must be 
solved if craftsmanship is to be pre- 
served and raised to greater and finer 
activities in the future. This problem 
began before the days of machinery. 
Writing of Social England in the 
eighteenth century in his book Thomas 
Chippendale: A Study of His Life, 
Work, and Influence, Oliver Brackett 
points out that: “It is often argued 
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that the craftsman of past centuries 
took a greater interest in his work 
than the modern man who lives in 
an age of machinery. In the former 
case it is assumed that the head, the 
heart and the hand worked together 
in unison. This theory contains 
probably something of truth and some- 
thing of romance.’ He goes on to 
speak of the masterly quality of 
eighteenth-century cabinet-work, and 
states that: “It would be natural 
to expect that a small cabinet-maker, 
whose work was the offspring of his 
own imagination and his own hand, 
should with an artist’s pride watch 
his conception shaping itself into 
reality. But in a workshop, with 
twenty or thirty men at the bench, 
much division of labour would be found, 
and the efforts of an individual crafts- 
man would no doubt be confined to 
the repetition of some detail of 
execution which might have to be 
repeated time after time.”’ 
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A man whose job consists of turning 
out chair-legs by the hundred with the 
help of an intricate but wonderfully 
planned machine has more interest in 
the tool and less in the material he 
is handling than his  eighteenth- 
century forerunner who day by day 
made chair-legs with deftly handled 
tools, guided by a close sympathy 
with, and knowledge of, the wood he 
was working. The machine-craftsman 
works under factory conditions 
immeasurably superior to the ill-lit, 
ill-ventilated hovel-workshops of the 
past, but the weariness and waste of 
human effort implied by both forms 
of repetitive industry lie in the per- 
manence of a repetitive task. It 
demands the skill of a craftsman, and 
it chains him to a particular machine, 
perhaps for a lifetime. It denies 
him a sense of completion, and the 
craftsmen of to-morrow who have made 
the most of their educational 
advantages will be in active rebellion 
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against a system that forces a thinking 
man down to the mental level of a 
Prussian private. 


V 


A well-educated and_ intelligent 
society would probably adjust its 
various industrial activities so that 
repetitive work was carried out for 
a period by every craftsman who was 
training for a craft. Periodic service 
in the duller sections of machine- 
craft might even replace the premium 
paid for apprenticeship. There are 
some forms of mass production which 
are frank abuses of the gifts of 
machine-craft, where great factories 
employ many workers who might be 
craftsmen but who are drilled to 
acquire a superficial manipulative skill, 
and whose tasks are combined to 
produce some flimsy imitation thing 
that by its apparent cheapness and 
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flashy look secures a sale among the 
undiscerning. It is clear that many 
forms of manufacture will disappear, 
or will undergo transformations that 
will render them unrecognizable, and 
with the disappearance of flimsy, ugly 
things, the cheap but pretentious copies 
of a multiplicity of articles that once 
were well and soundly made, the task 
of uniting the activities of hand-craft 
and machine-craft will be far simpler, 
for machinery will lose for ever the 
bad name it has gained, will shed its 
reputation for creating ugliness... 

The time of skilled men should 
not be wasted on purely mechanical 
tasks, and new materials and methods, 
instead of injuring the quality of the 
craftsman’s work, bring him extended 
powers. Take, for example, Champlevé 
enamel. In this beautiful, decorative 
craft enamel is sunk in copper in 
this manner: the design is drawn on 
a copper plate, and the spaces that 
are to contain the various coloured 
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enamels are dug out with a graver, 
so that the surfaces and lines which 
bound the different colours and form 
the design stand out sharply. The 
enamel is filled in and fired, several 
times perhaps, and is rubbed down 
until the surface is a perfectly level 
field of colour divided by gleaming 
lines and bands of copper. All this 
demands highly skilled and patient 
hand work, but the tedious task of 
digging out the spaces for the enamel 
can be saved by employing the photo- 
graphic process that is used for making 
zinc and copper blocks for the printing 
of black and white illustrations in 
newspapers and magazines and books. 
Instead of the design being drawn on 
the copper plate, it may be drawn in 
ink on paper, photographed and 
reprinted unreversed on to a prepared 
copper plate, and the trenches for 
the enamel etched away with acid. 

It may be argued that such 
mechanical assistance tempts the crafts- 
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man to be too clever; that as he is no 
longer under the wholesome discipline 
of the limitation of material he will 
fly to intricate and elaborate designs 
that will look ‘mechanical’. But that 
danger does not menace thé. real 
craftsman. In preparing his drawing 
the lines of his design lose something 
of the angularity that would 
characterize them were they worked 
out on the copper plate with the 
graver instead of on paper with a pen ; 
but there is no reason why the work 
should lose in vigour or beauty if 
the designer has inspiration. 

The mastery of machine-craft and 
the discovery of new processes, and, 
with increasing metallurgical know- 
ledge, the discovery of new and flexible 
materials, will not mean that a crafts- 
man who understands the character 
of wood or stone or metal will be 
replaced by an overlord of all material, 
able and eager to bully it into any 
form he pleases. Craftsmen will be 
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able to retain all the knowledge of 
the beauties of material and will guide 
machine-craft to preserve those 
beauties, and is it too much to hope 
that those enlightened directors of 
production will be able to devise 
working conditions that will obviate 
repetitive labour very largely, and 
make it periodic instead of permanent 
in those sections of industry where 
its abolition is impossible ? 


VI 


It was stated just now that some 
forms of manufacturing would 
disappear, and such a statement at 
once provokes from Labour the 
comment ‘State Control ’’, and from 
Capital ‘‘ State Interference”. But 
there need be no fresh growth of 
officials to irritate those engaged in 
the direction of industry. The whole 
round civilized world will presently 
say what is to be scrapped and what 
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is to survive, when general education 
has progressed a little further. For 
education must not only touch 
particular crafts; it must be directed 
to producing a better ‘ general public’ 
by teaching people to think and to 
criticize. 

Education is, of course, only 
beginning so far as the great mass of 
mankind is concerned: and in an 
industrial country like Britain one of 
its effects has been to extend a very 
contemptible form of snobbishness. 
Many people engaged in fine trades and 
crafts with a great and wonderful 
tradition behind them, feel vaguely 
that their jobs are undignified, and 
their ambition is expressed by the 
desire to see their sons in stiff collars 
and black coats, badges of the most 
miserable and uninspiring servitude, 
not understanding that a good carpenter 
is better and altogether more pleasant 
than an anaemic clerk. That old 
Tory cry ‘‘ Who will be our dustmen 
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if they learn to play the piano?” 
indicated a prejudiced and unhelpful 
appreciation of the dangers of what was 
called general education, but it showed 
no knowledge of the fact that it was 
too general to be real education. 

In acquiring a multitude of super- 
ficial attainments we have allowed 
many of the faculties of our fore- 
fathers to lie dormant. True, we 
criticize and improve a number of 
things they ignored sometimes 
disastrously, but we do not, and quite 
often owe cannot, criticize our 
possessions as a seventeenth century 
householder would have criticized them. 
When town and country craftsmen 
made furniture by hand, there was 
for its form an accepted character, 
a recognized idea of appropriate 
embellishment, and a widespread know- 
ledge of what the product of good 
workmanship should look like, and 
feel like, and the attributes one should 
expect a piece to have after certain 
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sums had rewarded the labour of the 
craftsman; in short, there was a real 
understanding of the meaning of 
quality in workmanship and material. 
How many of us_ possess. that 
elementary critical faculty now ? * How 
many people can look at a piece of. 
furniture made to-day and give a 
fair estimate of its worth from the 
point of view of workmanship? No, 
that sort of thing is left to the 
‘experts’, and what was everyday 
thinking in the life of England or 
the American Colonies a couple of 
centuries ago, is now regarded as a 
mystery, lit only by the lamp of expert 
knowledge. People want to be told 
about things instead of finding out 
for themselves, instead of thinking, in 
other words. Perhaps the reason for 
Ruskin’s tremendous popularity and 
immense influence was because he 
told people why works of art could be 
considered good, backing his state- 
ments with a plethora of detail con- 
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cerning methods of execution and 
workmanship, but never neglecting to 
tell his readers exactly why they should 
like this or that. 

It is this dependence on the views of 
people who possess the power to express 
their ideas that has made this period 
one which the historians of the future 
may well label ‘the age of explana- 
tions’. Boxers tell us in the press 
how they won, or lost, as the case 
may be, and their trainers explain 
how they trained them to win (or 
lose); generals have gained by 
voluminous explanations with the pen 
what they lost with the sword; 
actresses undertake to explain anything 
their press-agents like to suggest, and 
so on. But the atrophied critical 
faculty of the average man or woman 
is best demonstrated by their homes, 
by the host of ugly, useless, unfit, 
and ill-made articles with which their 
rooms are crowded. These things are 
sold to them by advertisements that 
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are not always framed in the spirit 
of commercial piety that produced 
the slogan of ‘‘ Truth in Advertising ’’. 
And it is the habit, three generations 
old, of relying on the views of others 
which makes the householder accept 
badly-constructed and ugly things. 
Unless the great mass of people is 
taught how to think, and consequently 
how to criticize, technical education 
will be handicapped, for although it 
may improve craftsmanship, it cannot 
create the demand for well-made things 
that must sustain good craftsmanship. 
In metalwork, woodwork, the making 
of textiles, pottery, glass, and all 
the activities embraced by craftsman- 
ship in its most comprehensive sense, 
an enlightened alliance of hand-craft 
and machine-craft can achieve great 
progress ; but that progress must have 
the encouragement and support of a 
public that will demand good work- 
manship in the commonplace things 
of everyday life. And if the generations 
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of to-morrow understand that ‘‘ fitness 
for purpose’”’ is a test that should be 
applied to all the products of crafts- 
manship, to architecture and _ to 
engineering, they will have a firm 
base on which to erect their standards 
of criticism. Then will people shape 
the demand for a finer commonplace, 
which will be met by the craftsman 
who is learning to put his super-tool, 
the machine, to great uses; and 
thought will have won real victories 
in the ordering of our lives. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


FROM THE REVIEWS 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ An entertaining 
series of vivacious and stimulating studies of 
modern tendencies.’’ 

Spectator: ‘' Scintillating monographs.” 

Observer: ‘‘ There seems no reason why the 
brilliant To-day and To-morrow Series should 
come to an end for a century of to-morrows. 
At first it seemed impossible for the publishers 
to keep up the sport through a dozen volumes, 
but the series already runs to more than two 
score. A remarkable series .. .’’ 

Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ This admirable series of 
essays, provocative and brilhiant.’’ 

Nation: ‘‘ We are able to peer into the future 
by means of that brilliant series [which] will 
constitute a precious document upon the 
present time.”’—-T. S. Eliot. 

Manchester Dispatch : ‘‘ The more one reads of 
these pamphlets, the more avid becomes the 
appetite. We hope the list is endless.”’ 

Irish Statesman: ‘“ Full of lively controversy.” 

Daily Herald : ‘‘ This series has given us many 
monographs of brilliance and discernment. ... 
The stylistic excellencies of this provocative 
series.’ 

Field : ‘+ We have long desired to express the 
deep admiration felt by every thinking 
scholar and worker at the present day for this 
series. We must pay tribute to the high 
standard of thought and expression they 
maintain. As small gift-books, austerely yet 
prettily produced, they remain unequalled 
of their kind. We can give but the briefest 
suggestions of their value to the student, 
the politician, and the voter... .” 

New York World: ‘‘ Holds the palm in the 
speculative and interpretative thought of the 
age.”’ 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. HALpDANE, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Seventh impression. 

‘‘A fascinating and daring little book.’’ 
—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ The essay is brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and bristling with 
challenges.”’—British Medical Journal. 

‘Predicts the most startling changes.’’ 
—Morning Post. 

Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
Impression. 

““Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.’’—Times 
Leading Article. ‘‘ A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.’’-—Spectator. ‘‘ This brilliant 
little monograph.’’—-Daily News. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
impression. 
‘“ Utter pessimism.’’ — Observer. “Mr 


Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.’’— 
Morning Post. ‘‘ A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.’’—Daztly 
Herald. | 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 


F.R.S. Third impression. 

“One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—-a better 
book even than Icarus.'’"—Nation. ‘‘ Simply 
and brilliantly written.”’—Naiure. ‘In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ilJ-will which 
those in authority call their morals.’’—New 
Leader. 
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Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 
impression. 

“They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 


ment or correct one another.’’—Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. ‘“‘ Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.’’-—Daily News. ‘‘ The 


book of the week.’’—Speciator. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 
‘“We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties.”—Saturday Review. ‘‘ The book is 
small, but very, very weighty; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.’’—York- 
shive Post. ‘‘ Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets.’’—Speciator. 


Quo Vadimus? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc., 
Second Impression. 

‘‘ A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.”—Daily Graphic. 
‘‘ A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series.”’*—-Manchester Dispatch. ‘‘ Interesting 
and singularly plausible.’’-—Daily Telegraph. 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. Joan, author of ‘ The 
Babbitt Warren,’’etc. Second impression. 

** His provocative book.”’-—Graphic. 
‘Written in a style of deliberate brilliance.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement, ‘ As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle.’”—Daily Chronicle. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and. 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovici, author of ‘‘A Defence of 
Aristocracy,” etc. Second Impression. 

‘A stimulating book. Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fullness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised.’’—Sunday 
Times. ‘‘ Pro-feminine but anti-feministic.”’ 
—Scotsman. ‘‘ Full of brilliant common- 
sense,’’—Observer. 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs BERTRAND RUSSELL. With a 


frontispiece. Third impression. 

An answer to Lysistrata. ‘‘ A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘‘Says a number of 
things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time.’’——Daily Herald. 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. 

‘‘ A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series. A delightful and thought-provoking 
essay.’”’—Birmingham Post. ‘‘ There is a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus. The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about.’ 
— Engineering. ‘““An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery.’’—Architects’ Journal. 


The Passing of the Phantoms: a Study 
of Evolutionary Psychology and Morals. 
By C. J. PATTEN, Professor of Anatomy, 
Sheffield University. With 4 Plates. 

‘* Readers of Daedalus, Icarus and Tantalus, 
will be grateful for an excellent presentation 
of yet another point of view.’’— Yorkshire 
Post. ‘‘ This bright and bracing little book.’’ 
Literary Guide. ‘‘ Interesting and original.” 
—Medical Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Mongol in our Midst: a Study of 
Man and his Three Faces. By F. G. 
CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 28 
Plates. Second Edition, revised. 

‘‘ A brilliant piece of speculative induction.” 


—Saturday Review. ‘‘ An extremely interest- 
ing and suggestive book, which will reward 
careful reading.”’"—Sunday Times. ‘‘ The 


pictures carry fearful conviction.’’—Datly 
Herald. 
The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 


WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction 


by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

‘“‘Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan is that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now.’’—From the Introduction. 
Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 


By R. McNair WILSON, M.B. 

‘““Dr Wilson has added a brilliant essay 
to this series.”’—Times Literary Supplement. 
‘‘ This is a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in it.’’—Evening Standard. ‘No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong.’”’—Daily Herald. 
Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H. S. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

‘* This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series. Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discussion 
of ... heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no_ scientific 
justification.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 
“An exceedingly brilliant book.’’—New Leader. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 


GERALD HEARD. With jg illustrations. 

““A most suggestive book.’’—Nation. 
‘‘ Irresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages.’”’—Daily News. 
‘*‘ Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.’’ 
—Queen. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 


** Learned, sensible, and very well-written.”’ 
—A ffable Hawk, in New Stateeman. ‘“' Very 
suggestive.””— J. C. Squire, in Observer. 
‘“‘A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions,’’—J. St Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of “‘ Satan the 


Waster,” etc. 

‘“We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.’”’—Outlook. ‘“‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.’’—Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy DoBREE, author of*‘Restor- 


ation Drama,’’ etc. 

‘‘ A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.”——Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘ This is a delightfully witty book.’’ 
—Scotsman, ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading.’’—Nation. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 


B. H. LIDDELL HART. 

‘““A companion volume to Callinicus. 
A gem of close thinking and deduction.”’ 
—Observer. ‘‘ A noteworthy contribution to 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country.”’—Datly Chronicle. ‘' There is some 
lively thinking about the future of war in 
Paris, just added to this set of live-wire 
pamphlets on big subjects.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


‘“As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say.’’—Evening Standard. 
‘‘The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book.’’——New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 


STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 

‘‘A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various.’’——Morning Post. ‘‘ Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.’’——Glasgow Herald. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S. P. HAYNES, author of “‘ Concerning 


Solicitors,’’ etc. 

‘* An interesting and concisely written book.”’ 
—Yorkshive Post. ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
investigation.’’—T.P.’s Weekly. ‘‘ A thought- 
ful book—deserves careful reading.’”’—Law 
Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCotvin, author of ‘‘ The 


Theory of Book-Selection.”’ 

“* Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.”—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 

. . Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions.”’—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ This is 
altogether a much-needed book.’’—New 
Leader. 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
“The Reformation of War,” etc. With 


8 Plates. 

‘‘ The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 

. and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.’’—Datly 
Telegraph. ‘‘ Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important,’”—jJ. St Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator. 

Atlantis, or America and the Future. 


By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 

** Candid and caustic.’’—Observer. ‘‘ Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.”’ 
—Daily Sketch. ‘‘ He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis.’’—Clarion. 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 


of ‘“‘ The Real Ireland,’’ etc. 

A companion volume to Atlantis. ‘ Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections .. . 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat.’’’—Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 


By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘‘Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.’’—Observer. ‘‘ It is doubt- 
ful if a more straizhtforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Birth Control and the State: a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 
M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

‘* A very careful summary.’’— Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.’’ 
—Lancet. ‘‘ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.’’—Saturday Review. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 
of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 

‘‘ This brilliant and provoking little book.’’ 
—Observer. ‘“‘A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep.”’—Spectator. ‘A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life.”’——Daily Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JOHN GLoaG, author of ‘“ Time, 


Taste, and Furniture.” 

‘‘An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.’’ 
~—Limes Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
DOUGLAS WooDRUFF. Third impression, 
‘“Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.’’—Sunday Times. 
‘Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.’’ 
—Saturday Review. ‘ Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series.’’—-Observer. 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of “‘ Music and 
Life,’’ Second wunpression. 

‘““A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with.’’— 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times, “A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy.’ 
—Outlook. ‘‘ The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding.”’—New Statesman. 

Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


EE. J. DENT, author of ‘‘Mozart’s Operas.”’ 
“In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent’s 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music. Itis the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found. . . .”’—Musical 
News. ‘‘ Remarkably able and stimulating.” 
-——Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly.’’—Spectator. 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. MACE, University of St. Andrew's. 


‘“‘An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.”’ 
—Morning Post. ‘‘ Places a nightmare before 
us very ably and_ wittily.’—Spectaior. 
‘‘ Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide . . . to modern 
scientific thought.’’-—Bzrmingham Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. F. LEYEL, 
authors of ‘‘The Gentle Art of Cookery.”’ 


** This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes enchant- 
ing reading.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
‘““Opens with a brilliant picture of modern 
man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, steam- 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 
‘with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf of 
hunger. This banquet of epigrams.’’— 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 
““ Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case.”’— Daily Herald. ‘‘This interesting 
addition to the series.”—Times Educational 
Supplement. ‘‘ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.’’—Northern Echo. 

The Future of Futurism. By JOHN 
RODKER. 

‘““Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages.’”—T. S. Eliot, in Nation. 
‘‘ There are a good many things in this book 
which are of interest.’’——Times Ltterary 
Supplement. 

Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of ‘‘ The 


English Secret ”’, etc. 

‘The future of English is discusssed fully 
and with fascinating interest.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘ Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words.”’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ His 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry. J. C. 
Squire, in Observer. ‘‘ His finely-conceived 
essay.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN, editor of “‘ The 
Architects’ Journal ”’. 

‘A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 


entertainment.’’—Speciator. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly.’’—New Statesman, ‘ This intriguing 


little book.’’—Connoisseur. 

Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

“Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.”’ 
—Spectator. ‘‘ A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.’—Morning Post. 

The Dance of Giva, or Life’s Unity and 
Rhythm. By CoLLum. 

‘It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to-day which seek to unite 
the best thought of East and West, and dis- 
cusses Mussolini and Jagadis Bose with 
perspicacity.’’—Spectator. 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. Second impression, 

‘‘Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to,”’—Observer. ‘* Not for squeamish readers.’’ 
—Spectator. ‘‘ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair.’’——Bystander. 
‘‘ His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.’’—New Statesman, ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—JIJrish Siatesman. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. CARLILL. 


‘‘ Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.”—Times. ‘‘ Emancipation ’’ 
comes through knowledge. The _ process 
making for this freedom is described with 
wit and sanity in Socrates.’’—Scotsman. 
“Deals with the trend of modern psychology 
in a way that grips the interest. We trust 
it will gain a wide circulation.’’—Clarion. 

Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 

‘“‘ Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of modern 
civilization.’’— Spectator. ‘‘ A most readable 
book, full of enthusiasm, an important con- 
tribution to this thorny subject.”’ 

——International Language. 
Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. SULLIVAN, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.” 

‘“ So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its contents.”’ 
—TLimes Literary Supplement. ‘‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, his insight into the puerilities of 
many psycho-analysts. . . . This pocket 
Novum Organum.’'’—Spectator. 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 


of “‘ Problems of Village Life,’’ etc. 
‘““A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.’’— Times Literary Supple- 
ment. “‘ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.’’—Scotsman, 
‘* Displays the right temper, admirably con- 
ceived, skilfully executed.’’—Liverpool Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

‘* Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.’’—Daily News. ‘' He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.’’—Aeroplane. 


Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and 


To-Morrow. By DAviID OCKHAM. 

“‘ This provocative volume, of which the chief 
point is the growing danger of newspaper com- 
bines.”’—Liverpool Post. ‘‘ What pleases me 
most is his protests against ‘ bastard journal- 
ism.’ ’’— Financial News. 


Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 
“ Any attempt to stem the tide of ugliness 
which is sweeping over our countryside 
deserves our gratitude, and it is with especial 
pleasure that we hail the appearance of 
Rusticus, a brief but vigorous onslaught on 
our stupidity. Few of the fifty volumes [of 
this series] capture our imagination as does 
this one.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 
Reviews all the chief causes of war and 
shows their roots to lie in the fear of aggression. 
Surveys all the more important suggestions 
for the avoidance of war, and shows them to 
be either impossible, useless, or dangerous. 
Finally recommends an international air-force 
as the only remedy and answers all objections 
to it. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


NEARLY READY 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 
This stimulating book considers industry 
from the point of view of methods of efficiency 
and industrial organization. 


Clio, or the Future of History. By 
ANDRE MAUROIS. 
A whimsical and fantastic picture of the 
world in the not-so-far distant future, showing 
the power of a world press organization. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
NORMAN HAIRE. 


IN PREPARATION 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. THomson, 

Lares et Penates, or the Future of the 
Home. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 

Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. MoRTON SHAND. 

Mercurius, or the World on Wings. 
By C. THOMPSON WALKER. 

The Future of Chemistry. By T. W. 
JONES. 

The Future of India. By T. EARLE 
WELBY. 

The Future of Films. By ERNEST 
BETTS, 
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